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HORTICULTUR B. 





ITEMS, FROM LOUDON’S GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. 





Pruning Vines and unding them of their 
Leaves in September.—A correspondent who signs 
Philalethes, says, if you will have the goodness to 
refer to Hales’ Vegetable Statics, vol. i. page 37°, 
you will find the following passage, which shows 
that the practice of pruning the vine in Septem- 
ver, described in your last number by Mr Salis- 
bury, was perfectly well known to gardeners in 
wie neighborhood of London, a hundred years 
ago. 

“« And the reasonableness of this practice is fur- 
ther coufirmed by the experience of Mr Palmer, a 
curious gentleman of Chelsea, who has found that 
by pruning his vines, and pulling all the leaves off 
them in September, as soon as the fruit was off, 
they have borne greater plenty of grapes than 
other vines, particularly in the year 1736, when 
by reason of the extreme wetness and coldness of 
the preceding summer, the unripe shoots produc- 
ed generally very little fruit. 


Retaining good Varieties of 4pples in the Coun- 
try—A correspondent in the Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine makes a very easy matter of what Mr Knight 
and other physiologists consider very difficult, if 
not impossible. It is no wonder, he says, that the 
finest apples have degenerated, because “ every 
successive grafting is a new pejoration of the 
fruit engrafted.” To retain good apples in the 
country, “ without the pains of grafting,” he gives 
the following directions ; on which we would ob- 
serve, that as he mentions only “ good fruits,” and 
not “any particular variety of fruit,” he may prob- 
ably be correct ; or, at any rate, under that form 
of words he evades the question of perpetuating 
the peculiar qualities of a variety: say, for in- 
stance, of the golden pippin. 

“In every perfectly ripe apple there will be 
found one, and semetimes two, round seeds ; the 
others will have one or more flatted sides. The 
round ones will produce the improved fruit from 
which they are taken; and those with flatted 
_sides will produce the fruit of the crab upon w hich 
the graft was inserted. It requires not a long 
time to ascertain the difference ; for if a circle is 
drawn in rich ground, and the flatted-sided seeds 
planted therein, and the round seeds in the centre, 
ie variation of the quality will be discovered in 
two or three years; the first will throw out the 
leaves of the crab; and the latter the leaves of 
an improved tree, distinguished in shape, fibre, 
and a lanuginous appearance ; and in due time the 
fruit of each will put every thing beyond a doubt. 

« It is to be observed, moreover, that the seeds 
of crabs (being originals) are mostly, if not alto- 
gether, round.” 

We should be happy to hear the result of a few 
trials. ‘Take a bud from the seedling the first 
summer, insert it in the extremity of a branch of 
an old tree, and it will probably blossom the third 
spring. Thus three or at most four years will suf- 
fice to prove this theory true or false. 


Substitute fur Ringing.—As oil is well known 
to indurate the bark of trees and prevent its swel- 





ling, we would suggest the idea of trying oiling a 
broad zone of bark, as a substitute for ringing. 


Remarks on the Choice of Secd Potatoes, and on 
the general Principles of choosing Seed and pre-| 
serving Fruils. By a Denbighshire Gardener.— 
Preferring unripe potatoes for seed is not new in 
practice—it has for ages prevailed ; for where do 
the farmers of the rich soils and warm countries 
send for their seed-wheat and seed-potatoes ?— 
To the cold, hilly countries, where they do not, 
one season in three, thoroughly and perfectly 
ripen their seed. In Denbighshire, we call the 
hilly or unripe potato the wet potatoes ; and those 
from the rich soils and warm situations, where 
they ripen perfectly, we call the dry potatoes, al- 
though exactly the same variety ; the wet, or un- 
ripe, are reckoned best for seed, and the dry for 
food. The potato tuber isa perfect organised 
system, in which the circulation regularly pro- 
ceeds, and if suffered to ripen, will then tend to 
decay; but if separated, before ripe, from ‘the 
stem or stalk, which furnishes it with blood or 
fruit-sap descending from the leaves, the circula- 
tion of the blood-sap is suddenly arrested. The 
ripe potato, having performed all its operations, 
becomes more inert; but the circulation of the 
sap in the unripe tuber having been stopped, it 
starts more readily, and with greater vigor when 
planted :—the one seems to die, worn out with 
age, the other seems accidentally to have fallen 
asleep, and when awoke, possesses an unspent 
vigor and energy. This is the case not only with 
the potato, but also with the apple, pear and other 
fruits, whose life, if I may so express it, you wish 
to prolong or extend beyond the time naturally al- 
lotted to it; you take them off the tree long be- 
fore they are ripe, and experience has taught us 
that they will keep much longer, 2nd eat much 
fresher, than those suffered to grow ripe upon the 
tree: 
up before ripe. Placing the potatoes upon the 
gravel, or any dry but not grass walk, in the sun, 
has the effect of stopping the circulation in the 
tuber, in which nature has provided resources to 
carry it on to an extraordinary degree, unless so 
stopped. 

If you will examine the potato stem or plant, 
when the tubers are beginning to be formed, you 
will find that the potatoes are placed upon the 
runners pushed or issuing out from the plant or 
stem above the set: the functions of the set-are 
to push out roots to gather food from the soil to 
supply the plant and leaves with that food; and 
from the leaves the blood or fruit-sap flows down 
to form the runners and new potatoes; and the| 
more you earth up the plant or stem, the more 
runners are formed higher up on the stem, and 
the more potatoes are produced. 

Rermit me to add, that all the best farmers in 
the warm and rich soils and warm climates find 
their account mm changing their seed-wheat ; for 
that they send to the poor soils and cold climates, 
often to the poor cold chalk-hills in Oxfordshire 
and Gloucestershire ; and what is the sample of 
the wheat they obtain from thence ?—notoriously 
the most shrivelled, from being cut before ripe.— 
If farmers on rich soils would reap their wheat, 


the same is the case with the potatoes taken | 


| preserved for seed, before ripe, they need not be 
iat the expense, trouble and inconv@Bience of send 
|ing 100 miles for their seed wheat, which is oftet 
| the cuse, 

The present season of the year being favorabk 
to you and your readers putting my observation: 
in this and my former letter to the test, viz. earth- 

ing up the potatoes, causing them to be Jater ; 

| earthing them up, after taking away a few of the 
earliest, causing them to throw out new runners 
and produce more potatoes ; the top or eye-cuts 
producing potatoes a fortnight earlier than the 
bottoms of the same tubers, &c.! trust that! 
shall see the results of their observations in the 
ninth Number of your interesting publication. 

Writing for plain, unlearned men like myself, f 
deem it unnecessary to hunt in dictionaries, ‘enc 
other such learned books, for scientific or philo- 
sophical terms to garnish my tale, the want o! 
which, I trust, will pot render it lesa useful, o: 
less acceptuble to you and your readers. 

I am Sir, &c. 
A Denzicusnine GarpEner. 


Simple mode of Destroying Smoke.—A corres 
pondent of the Birmingham Chronicle says,“* Many 
yeats ago, ] had occasion to make a number o' 
experiments, on an extensive scale, on the evapo. 
ration of liquids, and in one of these a large boil- 
er was covered with boards, and a communication 
made between the covered space and the flue of 
the chimney, so that the steam might be draw: 
up by the heated air and the smoke. One effec: 
produced was the complete destruction of the 
smoke, and searcély any steam issued from thie 
top of the chimney. A small boiler which migh 
be heated by the fire from the main boiler, or, 
when necessary, a very small pipe from the en 
gine boiler, to throw a quantity of steam into the 
chimney, would perfectly prevent the neighbor. 
hood from being annoyed by the clouds of smoke, 
as is now the case. 

I have sent the above for insertion in your pa 
per, that the world may not be pestered with pat 
ents, in a matter where every man who has an en 
gine may be his own chimney-doctor.” 











THE CANKER Ww ORM. 
A correspondent suggests the propriety of re 
minding our farmers of the utility of adopting 
timely measures to preserve their orchards from 
the desperate ravages of the Canker Worm, a 
this season of the year too, when the trees are in 
a thriving and prosperous state of cultivation. I: 
must be recollected what destructioa was made 
last year among the fruit trees on this island, by 
this loathsome insect, and how many orchards 
there were totally stripped of every leaf—while 
others were affected ina trifling less degree — 
leaving them as naked as do the blasts of Au- 
tumn, and exhibiting a florid and famished ap- 
pearance almost indescribable. The correspond. 
ent informs us that he has visited the orchard of 
Geo. Irish, Esq. in Middletown, and witnessed the 
beneficial effects produced by the means he has 
taken to preserve his trees. Last season, Mr Irish 
was one among the number who suffered very 
materially from this consuming insect, when he 
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caused all his trees to be tinned—which rid his | ing the crest, or, as it is called ‘the sail.’ It is 
orchard entirely of them, and it now looks as well, always wafted in the direction in which the sea 
and will, undoubtedly, yield as much fruit this | sets, and is therefore said to sail always to wind- 
season, as though nothing of the kind had ever, ward.—TIt is found in the Atlantic, and every sea 
interrupted it. Let those who are interested, visit. in certain latitudes ; and, although no ship cross- 
the orchard of Mr Irish, he will explain to themes the ocean without meeting with this curious 
the nature of its operations, und they will then be | production, there exists no figure which gives a 
better able to judge of the correctness and prac-| correct idea of it. It feeds oa small fish and ma- 
ticability of resorting to similar means.—.Newpovt rine inseets ; but I do not know how the nutrition 
Republican. is effected. The cavity of the body is always 
+The follow’ ; Feartal ; b ‘empty ; and I could find no vestige of a mouth. I 
7? The J C erti 1 sob- | te. . : 

6 f Nat phate oor rayon ae rege suspect that the nutritive particles of its food are 
pte : wrt ld tb = oe - oh r ites absorbed by the short tubular tentacula, which are 
catianan me a aw th y asthe Ao s : oy smi. furnished with suckers. It is covered with a very 

octe r for rtinuat simi- . ; : 
— rf cain . ne ines ral mR gmap caustic fluid, which when it touches the skin ex- 
apes mag | cites a burning sensation like the sting of the net- 
PHYSALIS. | tle, but much more severe.” 
[SSENDEN— 2c t of the Physalis | rf 

Mr Fessenden The account of th Rely -suerd SALPA BICAUDATA. 
which is given in the last Number of the North Prof ee ae “ 

; 9 a ; . | [Professor Pecx in his lectures says, “I do not 
American Review, page 23, taken from the elabo- | ; Q ss , 

: > il? ‘find this genus described ;” and then gives the 

rate memoir of Dr Tilesius, brought to my recol-_ : : 
rat , ; ) | followiag account of it.] 
ection some notices of it by the late Professor | 
" : ; , 1;,,._| The body approaches an oval form, and is ter- 
Peck of Cambridge, which 1 send you for publica-|_. : : 
a S Milton, July 17 ;minated by two appendages which are nearly as 
lon. e£UELC (. | 4 : / 
2 , ‘long asthe body. This species is abcut half an 


| any disputes or little bickerings that may aris: 
among the pigs, either in respect to rank or con- 
| dition, and in singing them to sleep. The boy: 
‘are chosen for the strength of their lungs, and 
itheir taste and judgment in delighting the ears 
‘and lulling the senses of the swine ; they succeed 
each other in chanting during the whole day, to 
| the apparent gratification of their brute audience.” 





| CHINAMPAS, IMPROPERLY CALLED FLOATING 
GARDENS. 

The description of these by Humboldt falls 
|greatly short in singularity, to that previously 
given by the Abbe Clavigero; and that of Mr 
| Bullock falls equally short of the former: so that 
) what was considered one of the wonders of the 
{world thirty years ago, when it has undergonc 
\the test of close examination, comes at last to be 
\little more than an ordinary appearance; and a 
'chinampa in the Mexican lake, differs only from a 
small osier holt in the Thames, in being planted 
| with cabbages and potatoes instead of willows.—- 
'“ They are artificial islands, about fifty or sixty 
yards long, and not more than four or five wide. 


separated by ditches of three or four yards in widt! 


In a letter to the Rev. Dr Cutler, dated “on/inch long, and, under a moderate magnifier, is a and are made by taking the soil from the inter 


board the Galen, lat. 48° 53’ long. 16, first of July; beautiful object. Although transparent, the con- 
1805,” he observes, “ The Portuguese Man of|tracting muscles, or what appear to be such, are 
War” of the sailors is a very curious animal, and | more visible than in the other species. 

may be called Medusa cristata. Its form is oval ;! The lower aperture is surrounded by a radiated 
its body is inflated with air, which keeps it afloat ;| body, which I at first supposed consisted of the 
and the crest, which answers the purpose of a sail,|organs of respiration, analogous to those of the 


occupies the length of the back, The tentacula Doris; but, on further examination, I found it, 


occupy the anterior and inferior part of it: they 
are surprisingly extensible, so that they may be 
lengthened three fathoms, or contracted to twe 
inches,” 

In another letter, probably to Dr Smith, dated 
Cambridge, 20th September, 1809, he remarks,— 


|made up of the young of the Salpa, placed radia- 
tim in two series or layers in u saucer-shaped 
/ membrane. 

| This little animal is four sided, and refracts the 
|rays of the sun very remarkably. The solar light 
| refracted by the purest diamond is not more beau- 


“IT had always supposed * the Portuguese man of | tifully brilliant than when thrown from the body 


war’ of the sailors, to be the Holothuria Physalis, 
but itis very different from the figure given by 
Oshec, Barbut, and in Amenit, vol. iv. p. 3, fig. 6. 
Sloane’s figure is an approach to it. I made a 
sketch of it, but could not examine it satisfactori- 
ly, as it was taken towards night. The interior 
tentacula, with the larger vessels to which they 
were attached were cut off and laid by in water 
to be examined by day-light, but they became 
spoiled, and no other opportunity occurred. Those 
large vessels, I suspect, answer in this animal the 
purpose of stomach, the nutritive part of the food 


being absorbed and conveyed to them by the’ 


shorter tentacula, which are terminated by a suck 
er; the longer and simple tentacula being intend- 
ed to take its prey. The longest of the latter 
may be shortened to the length of a foot or less, 
er extended two or three fathoms. This animal 
t3 transparent, and owes the colour of its body to 
refraction ; but its tentacula are really coloured 
with purple and red.” 

In his Lectures he also describes the animal, and 
gives acurious drawing.— Without repeating what 
has been remarked before, I will only add some 
further particulars :—“ The Physalis is perfectly 
transparent, but appears red or blue or green, ac- 
cording to its situation with respect to the sun.— 
As it is filled with air, it floats with the greatest 
part of the body out of water. The tentacula 


being immersed, when these are relaxed they oc- 
cupy a considerable space in the water, and, as it 
is the denser medium, it has more power in bear- 
ing the animal along than the wind, notwithstand- 


of this species of Salpa. When seen a fathom or 
'more beneath the surface, when the sea is smooth, 
\they appear yellow and of the richest golden lus- 
| tre; sometimes of a lively and bright emerald 
‘green ; and sometimes of red more vivid than the 
ruby ; according as theyare situated with respect 
tothe sun. The gems to which I have compared 
'them are made valuable by the caprice of man; 
but these, besides the refractive power, have the 
gift of life. They are the gems of ocean, equally 
precious in the eye of the Creator; and they 
equally declare his wisdom and his power.” 





FEEDING SWINE IN MEXICO. 
| Fine breeds of pigs are kept for their fat, which 
is used as a substitute for butter in Spanish cooke- 
\ry: the offal fat is maunfactured into soap, and 
| the blood into a kind of black pudding, and sold 
to the poor. The swine are fed with maize. 
“slightly moistened and scattered at stated hours 
|on the ground, which, inthe yard as well as the 
| place where they sleep, is kept perfeetly dry and 
‘clean. They are attended by Indians with every 
possible care,—there is a cold bath on the premis- 
‘es, Which they are obliged frequently to use, as 
cleanliness is considered essential to their “ac- 
| quiring that enormous load of fat from which the 
| principal profit is derived. Their ease and com- 
| fort seem also in every respect to he studiously 
jattended to; and the occupation of two Indian 


vening ditch, and throwing it on the chinampa. 
by which means the ground is raised generaily 
about a yard, and thus forms a small fertile gar 
den, covered, with culinary vegetables, fruits, an: 
‘flowers. Mexico receives an ample supply from 
these sources.” 


Silk Worms.—As there are a great many pe: 

sons at present engaged in breeding Silk Worm: 
in Philadelphia, it has been thought useful to hin! 
to them, that they will find it most to their inter- 
est to permit the pavillions, or butterflies, to gx 
through the regular process of laying eggs, tha: 
to prevent them doing so, by baking them, for the 
purpose of winding Silk from the Cocoons. It is 
highly probable that next year, a ready sale wil! 
be found for the eggs, whereas nothing can b: 
done with the silk. The Cocoons are somewho' 
injured for the reeling of the silk, by being per 

forated, but by means ofa machine, which is ex 

pected from Europe in the course of this year.— 

When this machine shall arrive, a sale, will b 

found fer the picrced cocoons, and until then, thes 
may be kept in paper bags.—U. S. Gazette. 


A fouutain of carburated hydrogen gas has been 
discovered in Portland harbour (lake Erie} issu 
ing from the fissures of a rock, fifty feet above 
the surface of the water. Preparations are mak 
ing to raise it upon a pedestal to serve as a sub 
stitute for a lighthouse, the quantity of gas being 
sufficient to afford a most brilliant light. 


Carrols.—Anold gardener, from the west o! 
Scotland, informs us, that the article in our last 
respecting carrots, as a coloring for butter, is not 
exactly the best plan. The proper way is to grate 
the carrots fine, and put water on them, and strain 
it out and put it among the cream. This is the 
common practice in the west of Scotland, and 
gives the butter a fine yellow color.—.V. Y. pa. 





| Massachusetts Manufaclures.—The Massachu- 
| setts Register says, ‘“ There are in this state 196 
|incorporated, manufacturing companies, with an 


lads will cause a smile on the countenances of my | aggregate of capital near $30,000,000 the greater 
musical readers, when they are informed that they | part woollen and cotton.” 


are employed, from morning til] night in settling | 
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woo pn pln wy Bo Is ga clover is made to grow by strewing pearl-ashes! flown, in order to see bow the old ones acted. | 


M. Hempel, in the Memoirs of the Pomological 
Society of Altenbourg (vol. I.) recommends the 
lime, the korse-chesnut, the oak, the beech, the 
birch, the common acacia, and the different spe- 
‘ies of pines and firs. These he would plant in 
single rows where the soil is good, and in double 
rows where it is indifferent, or the situation bleak. 
But he greatly prefers planting fruit trees, and 
would ferm all public roads into avenues of sweet 
chesnuts, walnuts, geans, cherries, pears, apples, 
&c. or a mixture of these, according to the soil, 
climate, and exposure. Where it is practicable 
ie wonld plant a row of apples and pears next the 
roa, and another row of chesnuts and walnuts 


our yards distant from these; thus forming a sort 





on peat marshes.”—Bulletin Universe. , saw them fly from branch to branch, and pick from 


“ —- ine ‘the curled leaves the caterpillars, with which the 
SUBSTITUTE FOR MULBERRY LEAVES. flew to their young to feed them. From hive 


Dr Sterler of Bavaria has found that the leaves | consierations, it is my opinion, that should the 
of Acer tartaricum, a hardy tree, common in the | rardener, instead of pursuing a system of indis 
nurseries, may not only be substituted for, but are criminate warfare against the Wathered tribe, 
even preferred, by silk-worms to those of the mul- avail himself of the services of these useful allies, 
berry ; and M, Mat. Bonafous of Tourin, after a he might, with their exertions and his own united, 
great many experiments, ascertained that the ut- soon rid Liimself of those insects that have hither- 
most which can be effected by substitutes is the to set his efforts at defiance.”—Col. Mem. iii. 338. 
sustenance of the worms fora few days. The —— nnn 
leaf of the bramble, (ronce, Fr. rubus, Lin.) main-, EMPLOYMENT OF TIME, 
tained them till the second change, but did not A person takes up some useful or agreeable 
enable them to produce their cocoons. ‘The dan- 00k every morning at breakfast, and at the end 
delion sustained them till the fourth change, when °f the year has spent agreeably, and we may say 
the leaves of the mulberry were substituted, with. Profitably, as many half hours as will come to 








of summer avenve on each side of the main road, ! out which they would not have been able to pro- nearly three weeks; another always takes up 
'o protect the traveller from the sun and the rain. | duce their silk. The leaves of Myagrum sativum, ® Latin grammar, and a Janua Linguaram in the 
in low sheltered situations, where the direction |an annual plant, cultivated in the north of Italy for S&me intervals, and at the end of the year has ac 

of the road was east and west, he would plant) its seeds to be crushed for oil, sustained the worms quired a tolerable knowledge of Latin. ‘Thus you 
valnuts, cherries and pears on the north side, and | sixteen days, after which many of them perished, S°° that whether a young man shall know two ox 


low trees, such as apples and mulberries, the lat- 
ter to be pollarded for the silk-worm, on the south 
side, as not impeding the sun’s rays from drying 
the roads after rain. This enthusiastic Pomolo- 
cist would even turn the field hedges into sources 
£ fruit; where hawthorn hedges already exist, 
he would cut them down and graft their roots en- 
tre-deux lerres, (a few inches under ground) with 
pears and services; onthe sloe he would graft 
plums of different sorts; crab-tree hedges he 
would turn into hedges of good sorts of apples ; 
and where hedges were to be planted, ab origine, 
he would oblige under severe penalty, all proprie- 
tors and orcupiers of land to use the commoner 
sorts of plums. But in certain situations he would, 
lowever, admit of the elder, filbert, barbery and 
other fruit bearing plants, provided circumstances 
were unsuitable for plums, and pears. As hedges 
for sheltering gardens, he will allow of nothing 
but espaliers of fruit trees or fruit shrubs, or beds, 
ot double rows of raspberries.— Loudon. 


NQUIVOCAL PRODUCTION OF PLANTS. 

“It is undoubtedly a very remarkable phenome. 
non, that the earth, when dug to the depth of 
cight or ten fect or more, produces many sorts of 
plants, provided it is advantageously exposed to 
the sun; but what is more extraordinary, is, that 
this new vegetation frequently affords plants of 
kinds which have never beea remarked in the 
country. It is natural to ask, whence came these 
plants? Can it be admitted that the seeds of 
these new plants were contained in the several 
kinds of earth 2? But could all those seeds, which 
had been perhaps above three thousand years un- 
der ground, without having ever been exposed to 
the action of the sun, have preserved the power 
of generating ? If we strew ashes on high and 
arid heaths, we shall see some time afterwards 
clover and vetches growing there, though these 





“two plants had never before been seen on those 


places. Shall we believe that the seeds of the 


clover and vetches were in the ground, and only | 


waited for a stimulus to germinate ? But how did 
the seeds come there? We know that high and 


arid heaths never produce clover: it cannot there-, 


fore be considered as proceeding from a plant 
which formerly grew there. But even cid we ad- 
mit the possibility that these kinds of earth may 
contain clover seed, this opinion cannot be main- 
tained in some parts of East Friesland, where wild 


with mulberry leaves. On analysing the leaves of something of natural history and philosophy, may 
ithe mulberry, he finds they contain a sweet sub- depend on the seeming trifling circumstance of 
stance, which serves as nourishment, and a resin- how he spends the few spare minutes at the be 

our matter, which he considers as serving for the gimning and ending of his meals, from the age of 
formation of silk ; and he suggests to chemists fteen to twenty-five. 

the composition of a vegetable material combining 
these two properties, to be used as a substitute 
for feeding silk-worms, in the same way as lin- 
seed cake and rape cake are used for feeding cat- 
tle and sheep.—/ Bul. Univ.) It may be of some ; : 
value to those who are engaged in the culture of certained that the raft lay on the bottom, and 
the silk-worm in this country to know, that the when they had succeeded in reducing the water 
leaves of the bramble, and by analogy those of ce five or _ feet in the tunnel, it was discover- 
the raspberry, and probably the whole of the Ru- ed that all further attempts at reduction were 
'biacem, may be made use of for that purpose.— useless. It was then tried whether by stopping 
The bramble aboutds in many hedges, and in most "'° working of the steam engine the height of 
woods ona dry bottom; it is early in leaf, and the water in the tunnel and shaft, would increase 


continues growing till interrupted by frost or diminish, and the resdit wee gradus! but vare 
mitting increase. At an early bour yesterday, 


| USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. one or two descents in the diving bell were madg 
| Pp. Musgrave a practical gardeaer, who lias With a view to see the cause of the failure, and 
,treated the subject of vermin in a scientific man- Mr Brunel the younger, reported that the raft did 
ner, has the following observation on this subject, ot lie on the bed of the river, that it had drifted 
‘It is a too common practice amongst gardeners Some distance from the leaky spot. Among the 
‘to destroy without discrimination, the birds which ™4"y proposed plans to obviate all danger, which 
‘frequent their gardens. This, in my opinion, is ®¢ daily forwarded to the Directors, one is to lay 
ibad policy. Although I am aware some of the ‘tpaulins of sufliciént size, and to deposit round 
| kinds of birds are great enemies to some crops, it the edges a quantity of clay bags to keep them 
‘certainly must be a trifling crop indeed, that will Water tight. 

‘not bear the expense of a person to watch it, ora | We learn from the latest papers, that Mr Bru 
‘net to protect it, until it is out of danger: thus "el has made a favorable report as to the late 
‘the gardener preserves the birds to performa leaks in the Tannel.—London pa. 

| double office,—eating up the vermin from tie 
‘trees, and the seeds of weeds and eggs of insects 
|from the ground. I have often stood and observ- 
'ed the male bird, while the female was sitting 
upon her eggs or her young, fly to the spot with 


this bill full of caterpi feed his mate 
panen Fan at eape Se aay He, Yaa °F | on the ground, round the fresh transplanted trees, 


young; and when the young ones become so, : r ; J 
‘strong as to accompany their parents in quest of °° far as their roots extend, the refuse stalks of 
| flax after the fibrous part has been separated.—- 


{ 
’ it i 1] tonishi f= oF : : 
Saat. % Se Reety aeteeag 18 Rovere. 9% Sate | This gives them surprising vigour. No weed will 


pillars they destroy. I can say, from my own ob- : 
servation, that if it was not the case that the birds, 2°°W under flax ence and the Faas. 5 «se 
destroy a large number of caterpillars, our trees | fresh and loose. ree, ee ee 
in general would exhibit nothing but bare stumps, | ™®™"°* when languishing in an orchard, will re- 
, cover and push out vigorous shoots. In place of 


for the insects would become as numerous as the - , 
locusts of Spain and America. It is from that cir-| the flax-stalks the Jeaves which fall from trees io 
‘Autumn may be substituted, but they must be 


cumstance that we find so few flies in comparison | . . : 
4 covered with waste twigs, or any thing else that 


of the great number of caterpillars. I one day ~" . : 
followed a nest of young ox-eyes, which had just will prevent the wind from blowing them away. 


bas a number of them revived on being supplied three languages besides his mother tongue, and 
| 


The Thames Tunnel.—The large timber raf 
‘intended to lie on the bed of the river, over the 
leak, was let down late on Wednesday evening. 

The engine was set to work as soon as it was as 











Fruit Trees.—The growth of weeds round fruit 
trees recently transplanted does them much injury, 
‘and diminishes their fruit in size and quality.— 
‘Sonnini in his Biblotheque Physico-economique 
states, that to prevent this, the Germans spread 
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From the Hampshire Gazette. 


July 20, 1827. 
- . — en a te A AR SO ERR 
| The old English road horse sprang from horses ; at five years old. Sir Archy is in North Carolina 
‘of Norman, German or Flemish extraction ; it is \ this season, at 75 dollars, although he is 23 years 
| now nearly extinct. It was used as a pack-horse, old this spring. Mark Anthony, one of his colts 














THE HORSE. 





The horse family is the most important among | to carry heavy loads. 
the brute creation as a servant to man. Itincludes| The galloway-is a little horse found in Scotland 
several species, as the common horse, the wild | and resembles the Spanish horses. 
mule, the ass, the zebra, the cloven footed horse; ‘The small horses called ponies are reared in the 
of Chili, &c. The common horse is found ina | Western Isles of Scotland, and in the Highland 
wild state in Tartary, Siberia, and the interior of | district. They were introduced into Scotland by | 
Africa. He is of the greatest antiquity, and has |the Norwegians and Danes, and are of the same 
long been domesticated in most parts of the earth | breed that subsists at present in Norway, Feroe 
for war, bunting, parade, the saddle, or draught ; isles, and Iceland. They are totally distinct from | 
and in some places, partly for his flesh and the | any thing of the horse kind on the continent of 
milk of the female. | Europe, south of the Baltic. The Highland horse | 

Of the varieties of the domestic horse, the Ara-| is sometimes only nine, and seldom exceeds twelve | 
‘ian is reckoned the best. The Arabians arejhands high. The best of this breed are hand- } 
very expert in horsemanship, and their care in| somely shaped, and are extremely active and har- | 
preserving the breeds of their horses is most re- | dy. 
markable. They are as careful in preserving the} ‘The British varieties of cavalry, carriage and 
genealogy of their horses, as princes in recording | cart horse are supposed to have been derived from 
that of their families, and they pretend to trace|the German and Flemish breeds, with a mixture 
the pedigree of one kind for 2000 years. Their |of Arabian or Spanish blood. 
iorses will bear the greatest fatigues, and pass; The British draught horses are of various kinds, 


‘raised by Hon. John Randolph, was sold last 
spring to an Agricultural Society for 1500 dollars 


‘I'he famous Eclipse was sold a few years since 


for 10,000 dellars, not for racing merely, but as a 
stock horse. These are full blood English horses, 
which some suppose are only fit for racing. It is 


‘not so; there is no horse so fit for all purposes of 


quick draft as this breed. They are fit for “ sad- 
dle, coach or cart,” as an eminent statesman and 
breeder of this noble animal said of one of his 
colts. A Lover or Goon Horszs. 


—_. 


WOOL. 

We learn that the greater part of the fine wool 
in Goshen, Ashfield, and other towns in that vi 
cinity, has been sold to Messrs. Kendal & Russell, 
of Greenficld, at from 38 to 40 cents per pound.— 
It is reported that large quantities of good merino 
wool from the state of New York have been sold 
at the factories in Connecticut, at from 28 to 35 


whole days without food, living, according to the 
\rabian metaphor, on air; they are very nimble, 


but so mixed that it is difficult to determine of 
what variety they partake the most. The black 





oxtremely docile, and strongly attacked to their) horse is of immense weight, and is used for heavy 
master. They are sometimes sold to the English | carts and wagons. The Cleaveland bays, which 
at Mocha at excessive rates—from 4500 to 9000 owe some of their valuable properties to crosses 
dollars. The Persian horses are next in value to; with the race horse, are some of the best horses 
the Arabian; and after them the horses of Anda- | in the island; they are used for coaches, wagons 
jusia in Spain. The Barbary horses are descend jand the plough. The Suffolk punch is a very use- 
:d from the Arabian, and are much esteemed ;— | ful animal for agricultural labour, and performs 
one very fleet variety is used for hunting the os-|surprising days’ work in ploughing, &c. The 
trich, and is fed on camel’s milk. The horses of | Clydesdale horse is equal to any other breed for’ 
india are small and vicious. ‘'hose of Tartary are | the purposes of the farmer; they are remarkably 
spirited and active, and the Tartars are skilful ri-|true pullers. The Welsh horse bears near re- 
ders; they eat the Mesh of their horses, and use| semblance to the ponies of Scotland. 
heir milk in curd or fermented, | The foregoing particulars are derived from Mr 
Of the European varieties of the horse, those of | Louden’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. He has 
Naples shine under the saddle and in traces 3/70 pages on the horse. 
those of Spain are much commended; France a- | sais 
vounds in horses, but does not excel in native } HORSES. 
breeds; the Flemish horses have large heavy, Mr Jeny—Allow me through the medium of 
heads, necks, and feet ; Holland furnishes good | your paper to call the attention of farmers in the 
draught horses ; Germany is not destitute of good | Old County of Hampshire to breeding fine horses. 
horses, but they are inferio’ to those of Hungary | At all times good horses command a higher price 
and Transylvania; the Polish horses are hardy,|in proportion to the expense of raising, than other 
strong and usefui ; the Russian horses are small| stock ; and we need not fear overstocking the 
and hardy, and not much regarded by other na-| market, when we consider the increasing demand 
tions; the Kalmuck horses are able to run 3 or|forthem for stages and other purposes. Manu- i 
100 English miles in three days, and are excellent | factories give employment to them, directly or in- | 
swimmers; the horses of Sweden are low and | directly ; indeed, there is scarce any business that | 
small, but strong and hardy. can be pursued without the aid of these useful | 
The British varieties of the saddle horse may animals. It is difficult at the present time to ob- 
be reduced to the racer, the hunter, the improved | tain as many horses as are really wanted, that are 





cents. Itis believed that the fine wool (exclusive 
of Saxony) sold in New England the present seas- 
on has not averaged over 35 cents a pound; and 
that most of the woo! growers have not received 
more than one dollar a head for the trouble and 
expense of keeping their sheep 12 months. 

The destruction among sheep the last winter 
and spring by worms in the head, scab, foot-ro: 
&c. was unprecedented; great numbers of the 
lambs also perished—in some flocks more than 
half. The malady among the lambs is supposed 
by some to have been caused by the ewes feeding 
on beech-nuts, which were very abundant the last 
season. An intelligent wool-grower, in the wes 
tern part of this county, is of opinion that the 
number of sheep in Old Hampshire and Berkshire 


‘is less now than it was 12 months ago. 


In England, the wool growers are petitioning 
parliament for protection to the wooi trade, Sir KE. 
Knatchbull stated in the house of commons, on the 
18th of May, that there was no market for British 
wool, and that the whole stock of the last two 
years waaon hand. He wished to know if the 
ministers intended to bring forward any measures 
for the benefit of the wool-growers. Mr. Huskis- 
son replied, that he did not believe that any tax 
upon foreign wool would be proposed. 

{Hamp. Gazette. } 


SPURIOUS CLOTHS. 
From one of the most respectable dealers in 
cloths, we learn that English Cloths of the spurious, 





nack, the old English road horse, the galloway, 
and the pony. 

The race horse, is descended from Arabian and 
Barbary horses, which were first imported into 
Ragland in the days of Henry VII and VIII ; and 
the present breed is unrivalled for symimetry of 
form, swiftness of progression, and durability un- 
der exertion. 

The hunter is derived from a mixture of the 
Arabian with the native horse, and has the speed 
of the former, with the durability of the latter.— 
There is a great demand for this breed in every 
European country. 

The improved hackney is derived, like the for- 
mer, from the Arabian and native horse, but ex- 
hibits a greater proportion of the latter, its form 
and qualities being somewhat different from those 
of the hunter. 


suitable for our wants, without getting them from 
Vermont or the state of New York. This ought 
not soto be. Wecan raise as good horses as 
they do, if we pay the same attention to the busi- 
ness. No person at the present day would think 
of having fine wool unless he had a first rate fine 
wooled buck ; and why should he expect 1 good 
colt froma horse like Sanco Panza’s? or from 
the common hackneys that are led about from 
| town to town? the animal himself under ordinary 
| management not worth in any market over 100 
dollars, and he matched with amare not worth 
30 dollars ! 

Our southern friends understand this matter 
better; they breed from horses that command 
from 20 to 75 dollars the service, and are richly 
paid for it, as itis no uncommon thing for them 





to obtain from 200 to 800 dollars for their horses | 


or logwood dye, have found their way into this 
market. There is no doubt, we learn, that they 
came from the same source through which they 
have been heretofore introduced into New York 
‘and Boston. The spurious or logwood dyed cloths, 
after being made up and exposed to the air for a 
‘short time, become ofa claret, or dirty red color, 
,and exhibit a shabby appearance. Our informant, 
in order to show the difference between the genu- 
ine and spurious dyes, applied, in our presence, 
the test of aqua-fortis to several pieces of cloth, 


‘of each kind. The effect in every instance was, 


|that the indigo remained unchanged, while the 
|logwood dye was destroyed and turned to a scar- 


let hue. These spurious cloths, from the cheap- 

ness of the dye, are sold at 3 low price, but to the 

consumer they will always prove a deer bargin. 
{N. ¥. Amcrican.] 
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IMPROVEMENT IN HYDRAULICS. 

A Mr John M. Cooper, from Guildhall, Vt. now 
resident in this village, has, for more than a year 
past, been improving a new Hydraulic machine, 
and has succeeded to the astonishment of all who 
have witnessed its operation. He has lately ex- 
hibited one in this place, which was in size es 
follows ; eight inches in diameter and of a cylin- 
drical form. The machine is operated by means 
of a crank attached to a gudgeon upon each end 
of it. ‘The power applied to the machine, was 
four men, who were able to throw a continued 
column of water, three fourths ofan inch in diame- 
ter, one hundred and twenty feet on a horizontal 
line, and more than ninety feet high. This ma- | 
chine is entirely different from any thing that has 
ever heretofore been known. Mr C. has in his | 
specification for Letters Patent, termed it the | 
«“ Rotative piston,” yet it contains neither piston | 
nor valves, but has the appearance of a wheel} 
within a wheel, operating in such a manner as to | 
form a vacuum on one side,a powerful compression 
on the other, and what is most wonderful, at each 
revolution, it takes in and throws out more cubic: 
inches of water than the whole space which the 
machine itself occupies. The machine has been 
shown, and the principle of it explained, to many 
gentlemen of science and experience in hydraul- 
ics, arnong whom was his Excellency the Govern- 
or of New York ; and it is the prevailing opinion 
of all that it will take the place of every other ma- 
chine, both for Pumps and Fire Engines, as soon 
aus it is extensively known. 

Mr. C. has associated himself with two gentle- 
men of this Village, who have established a manu- 
factory on an extensive scale ; and we understand 
that the company have sent an agent to Europe, 
to secure the rights for France, England and 
other countries in that direction. [Windsor paper.] | 
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ISABELLA GRAPE. 

We have seen, growing in the garden of Mr J. | 
Winship of Brighton, Mass. a fine specimen of 
the Isabella Grape, which was procured from Mr 
Prince’s Linnean and Botanic Garden, Flushing, 
Long Island, near the city of New York. It ap- 
pears from Mr Prince’s catalogue that this is “an 
American grape,a native of Dorchester, South 
Carolina, and was introduced to New York by 
Mrs Isabella Gibbs, the lady of George Gibbs, Esq. 
of St. Augustine, who then resided at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. and in honour of that lady has been called 
the Isabelia Grape. 

“ Jt is a dark purple fruit, of good size, oval form 
and juicy, and nearly equals some European kinds, 
and for vigor of growth, and abundance of yield, 
exceeds any other yet cultivated in this country ; | 
and requires no protection in the winter. This | 
grape promises to rival all others ia this country 
for the purpose of making wine, as it possesses all 
the requisites to ensure success in making wine 
of a fair quality, or of making brandy equal to that 
of France. It ripens in September.” . 

The vine in possession of Mr Winship has had 
but two summers’ growth previous to the present ; 
and it has one hundred and twenty-one large 
bunches of grapes on wood of the last year. We 
think it bids fair to be quite an acquisition to the 
New England borticulturist; as well ‘as public 








Se 
benefit by furnishing fruit which is wholesome as | not only more plentiful crops, but those which 
well as nutritious, a restorative to the valetudina-| will come to matarity earlier in the season by se- 
rian, as well as an innocent luxury for the epi- | lecting seeds from forward and vigorous plants. — 


cure. For further notices of this kind of grape, 
Tv 
see New England Farmer, vol, v. pages 91, 1041. 
FARM WORK, 


Barn Yards.—it is not improbable that towards 
the latter end of this month you may have leisure 
to begin to cart into your barn yard such sub- 
stances as will answer good purposes for manure ; 
to wit. swamp-mud, clay, straw, fern or brakes, 
marsh mud, peat, turfs, weeds, stubble which may 
be worth while to mow for the purpose, &c. &c. 

Turnips.—It will be well to sow soot, ashes, 
lime or a mixture of two or more of these over 
your turnips. Ellis, an old writer on husbandry, 
says, “'Turnips sooted about 24 honrs after they 


are up will be entirely secured from the fly.”— 


Some advise, and it may be well, if not too much 
trouble to leach soot and sprinkle the young tur- 


|nips with the liquor. M’Mahon, in treating of the 


cultivation of turnips, says “ the plants should be 
teft from seven to twelve inches every way ; this 


must be regulated according to the strength of 
the land, the time of sowing, and the kind of tur- | 


nips cultivated ; strong ground and early sowing 
always producing the largest roots.” 

“The width of the hoe should he in proportion 
to the medium distance to be left between the 
plants, and this to their expected size. 

“ The critical time of the first hoeing is, when 
the plants as they lie spread on the ground are 


‘It is best, in general, to keep them in the pods, or 
husks, and where it can be economically done 
| with a part of the stems, and spread them in some 
airy place where they are not exposed to moisture 
that the seeds may dry and harden gradually ; ob- 
'serving to turn them now and then, and not to lay 
‘such a quantity together as to bring on a fermen- 
tation and hazard the loss of the whole. The 
seeds of all soft fruits, however, such as cucum- 
| bers, melons, &c. must be cleaned from the pulp 
‘and mucilage which surround them: otherwise 
the rotting of these parts will destroy the germ, 
|or deprive it of the principle of vegetation. 
It has been recommended when seeds are in. 
_ tended to be sent a great distance or it is wished 
to preserve them a long time, to wrap them in ab- 
‘sorbent paper, and surround them by moist brow 
‘sugar. A writer in Loudon’s Magazine recom. 
‘mends packing seeds down in charcoal dust for 
the purpose of preserving them. 


CHARCOAL DUST A USEFUL MANURE. 


Mr Thomas Smith, an English gardener, re 
commends charcoal dust as a top dressing for on. 
ions, and as a cure for the clubbing in cabbages. 
The charcoal dust which he made use of was the 
refuse of a charcoal pit. It was spread upon the 
ground about half aninch thick before sowing 
the seed, and merely dug in with the point of the 
spade so as to mix the top soil and charcoal dust 


nearly the size of the palm of the hand ; if, how-|together. Six years’ experience have convinced 
ever, seed weeds be numerous and luxuriant, they | Mr Smith that charcoal is a remedy for the grub, 
ought to be checked before the turnip plants ar- | and mouldiness of onions; and he has repeatedly 
rive at that size; lest being drawn up tall and’ proved that it effectually prevents the clubbing in 


stender, they should acquire a weak sickly habit. 

* A second hoeing should be given when the 
leaves are grown to the height of eight or nine 
inches, in order to destroy weeds, loosen the earth, 
and finally to regulate the plants; a third if found 
necessary, may be given at any subsequent pe- 
rod. 

“ Here will the farmer exclaim against the ex- 
pense and trouble of hoeing; but let him try one 


jacre in this way, and leave another of the same 


quality to nature, as is too frequently done, and 
he will find that the extra produce of the hoed 
acre, will more than compensate for the labour 
bestowed.” 


Loudon says Arch. Garrie, a Scottish Gardener | 


of merit tried steeping the seed in sulphur, sowing 
soot, ashes and sea sand, along the drills, all with- 
out effect. 
when the plants were in the seed-leaf, with quick 
lime, and found that effectual in preventing the 
depredations of the fly. “A bushel of quick lime,” 
he says is sufficient to dust over an acre of drilled 
turnips, and a boy may soon be taught to lav it on 
almost us fast as he could walk along the drills.— 
If the seminal leaves are powdered in the slight- 


est degree, it is sufficient ; but should rain wash | 
the lime off before the turnips are in the rough | 


leaf, it may be necessary to repeat the operation 
if the fly begins to make its appearance.” 


GATHERING SEEDS, &c. 

It is quite time to think about selecting seeds of 
many kinds of vegetables for future crops. It is 
perhaps not known or not thought of by many cul- 
tivators that the breeds of vegetables as well as 
of animals may be improved by selecting the finest 
specimens to propagate from. You may obtain 


At last hetried dusting the rows, | 


ithe roots of cabbage and cauliflowers. 
| SEA COAL ASHRS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. 
A correspondent of Mr Loudon for the Garden- 
er’s Magazine says in substance that a large gar- 
|den in Scotland, which had been manured or coat. 
‘ed over with coal ashes from a neighboring town 
| for two years in succession, was thereby rendered 
| barren, and “ the gardener, finding his fruit trees 
| not to thrive so well as he expected, but attribut- 
ing it to a different cause, took up a number of 


them and formed a substratum of ashes in order to 


\lay them, as he said, dry and comfortable. The 
'trees got worse and were again taken up, and the 
‘ashes removed ; but such were the deleterious ef- 
‘fects of the ashes already worked into the soil, 
‘that this garden, which previously was, and now 
is, one of the most productive in Scotland, was 
two or three years, before even moderate crops 
could be raised,” 


PLANTING VEGETABLES IN ROWS, STIRRING THE 
GROUND DEEP, &c. 

W. B. Rose, a correspondent of Mr Loudon, for 
the Gardener’s Magazine, observes that “ the ad- 
vantages of frequently stirring the ground abouts 
plants is known ; but it may not be obvious to ev- 
ery one that the soil can be stirred much deeper, 
'when the hoe works along a continued straight 
line as it does between the rows, than it can be 
‘when it works in curves, or irregular roundish 
| spaces of limited extent, as it does among crops 
sown broad cast. I sow my oaions in rows six 
inches apart, and I can stir between them to the 
depth of nine inches, or a foot if I choose ; but if 
they were sown broad cast, and every plant was 
I could not stir be- 








six inchee from each other. 
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tween them with a common hoe, deeper than one | advanced, and every portion of the produce in-| have, however, no reason for regret, nor cause ot 


or two inches. i 

“Stirring deep and frequently renders watering 
unnecessary, because a porous surface is less per- 
vious to the heat of the sun than a solid one, and 
therefore keeps the ground beneath both cooler 
and moister. Amy gardener who doubts this 
being the case, may convince himself of the fact 
by covering part of a bed of onions with three 
inches of rotten tan, and comparing the soil be- 
neath the tan with that left bare as to heat and | 
dryness. 

“Such a summer as the last proves the value of 
my plan; while the seedling crops of inany of my 
neighbors were burnt up, mine were in luxuriance; 
my onions stood regularly at 6 inches apart, and 
were from eight inches to twelve inches in cir- 
cumference ; my carrots aud parsnips stood at 
eight and ten inches, and measured from ten to 
fourteen inches in circumference. Some young 
trees, such as acacias, (Cobbett’s Locusts) which 
{ drilled in May last, and thinned ont and stirred 
between the rows, are now tliree feet high. I 
have these and other articles ready to show in 
proof of what I assert. 

My soil is a deep sour clay, which I dig and 
dung before winter, going as deep as the soil will 
admit, as I find i: a great advantage to bring up 
fresh earth.” 

DESTROY WEEDS. 

If you have not had time to root outall the 
weeds on your premises you will at least endeavor 
to prevent their going to seed by cutting off the 
tops with a scythe or a sickle, and it will be good 
economy to lodge the proceeds of your cuttings in 
your barn, barn yard or compost bed. An antidote 
to the increase of weeds may be found in burning 
the stubble as it stands after reaping. On land 
that is designed to be sowed the next year this is 
more especially good husbandry ; for it will des- 
troy so many of the seeds of weeds, as to prevent 


' creased. 


It is said that silk can be afforded by the pound, 
at a much less rate in most of the United States, 
than the average price in France or Italy, owing 
partly to the rent of land being lower among us 3} 
the climate subjecting the worm to fewer diseases ; 


them. 

Mr Samuel Spaulding of Middletown, (Con.) has 
upwards of 200,000 silk worms at work this sea- 
son. 

Mr Pliny Earle of Leicester, (Mass.) has about 
30,000 silk worms in successful operation. 

One gentleman in the vicinity of Philadelphia 


ry shrubs for silk worms. 

Joshua Clarke Esq. of South Kiugston, R. J. has 
planted this spring 6000 mulberry trees ; and in- 
tends enlarging the namber next scason. 


been sent this season from the New England Far- 
mer office, to some public spirited gentlemen in 
Illinois, where they intend to undertake the rear- 
ing of silk worms ; and are confident it will be a 
judicious and profitable measure. 

Considerable efforts of a similar nature are mak- 
ing in Orange county, N. Y. Boscawen, N. Hl. 
Stow and Dudley, Mass. and in several other pla- 
ces, of the extent and success of which we cannot 
at present inform our readers. 

The Philadelphia U.S. Gazette says that scarce- 
ly a family in that city has been without some ex- 
ainples of the industry of the silk worm. Children 
have attended to them as a matter of amusement, 
and with such complete success, that we feel con- 
fident, that ina few years they will manage to 
derive a profit from their amusement. Their com- 
mon allowance of pocket money has been expend- 
ed in the purchase of worms or cocoons ; the for- 
mer for spinning and the latter either to wind into 





the ensuing crop from being so weedy as it might 
be otherwise. At the same time this process will 
destroy many insects, clean the ground, and ren- 
der it fit for the operations of tillage, besides fer- 
tilizing the soil by the ashes of the stubble. 


ITEMS } CULTIVATION OF SILK. 

Dr Franktin is thought to have been the first 
who introduced the culture of the silk into this 
country about the year 1770, which became so 
successful that large quantities were soon exported 
to Great Britain to be manufactured. The revo- 
lutionary war, however, put a stop to the growing 
of silk, which had been confined principally to the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. At a time subse- 
quent to the war of Independence, a general plan 
for the cultivation of silk seems to have been put 
in operation in different parts of New England, 
under the patronage of the clergy. 

We have before us a pamphlet printed in Wind- 
ham, (Con.) in 1792, entitled Some Modern Direc- 
tions on the Culture and Management of Silk.— 
The silk raised in the single town of Mansfield, 
in 1825, was estimated at $15,000. 

In the counties of Windham and Tol'and in Con- 
necticut, silk has been for many years a staple ar- 
ticle of produce. The quantity raised last year in 
Windham alone was estimated at $54,000. The 
soil of Windham county is represented as general- 
ly hard and rocky —less valuable than many other 
parts of the state. Yet so valuable is the silk cul- 
tivation, that the price of land has been greatly 


skeins or for awaiting the approach of the butter- 
| fly, and procuring the eggs in security of a plen- 
tiful production of ‘spinners’ for another seacon 
We mention these facts to show the great ease 
and simplicity with which the silk may be produc- 
ed; and such has been the success attending ex- 
periments this season, that we should suppose that 
any desirable quantity of worms might be procur- 
ed at the proper time next summer to try the ex- 
periment of profit upon silk labours. 

The value of the silk manufacture of Great 
Britain is reckoned at $45,000,000, and gives sup- 
port to 600,000 souls.—Yet she imports all the 
raw material, and her manufacturers have hither- 


pound on that raw material. 
workmen employed in_ its 
amount to $15,000,000. 


The wages of the 
different branches 


CLOSE OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


We close the present volume of the New Eng- 


tions respecting our future progress. As our cir- 
culation enlarges, our correspondence increases, 
and new sources of information relative to the 
great objects to which the New England Farmer 
is devoted, are daily developed. A still wider cir- 
} culation would, however, enable usto be more ex 

jtensively useful; and, gathering the fruits of 
knowledge from a wider field, we could hardly fail 








to accumulate a stil! more abundant harvest. We 
i 


and the tree affording more leaves for fecding | 


has several acres devoted to the raising of mulber- | 


Large quantities of White Mulberry seed have | 


to been obliged to pay a duty of one dollar per; 


land Farmer, with sentiments of gratitude for the ' 
favours we have received, and cheerful anticipa- | 





complaint, and should be very ungrateful should 
| we omit this opportunity, in general terms to ac 

knowledge past favours as well as solicit a contin. 
|uance of that patronage which alone can enabl: 

(us to make our paper profitable to the public as 
| well as lighten the labours of its conductor. 


YELLOW LOCUST. 

| ‘This native American tree, so rapid in its growth, 
‘valuable for ship timber, serviceabie for posts, an:i 
useful to farmers, on many accounts, we are hap 
_py to learn has been extensively cultivated this 
‘season in New England ; and large quantities ot 
the seed have been sent to Europe. An account 
of its mode ef culture, uses, &c. will be found in the 
{current volume of the New England Farmer, pa 
ges 177, 189, 300, 340. 


‘ 


HORTICULTURAL AND FLORIST’S SOCIETIES. 


Societies with these titles are forming in man) 
of the principal towns in England and Scotland, 
having for their object the improvement and intro 
‘duction of new species of fruit, and ornamental 

flowers, from different parts of the world. Popu 

lar lectures on horticulture, botany, &c. are given 
at the meetings. There are three which hold thei: 
meetings in Edinburgh and its immediate vicinity, 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society, the Edin 

burgh Amatour Florist Society, and the Edinburg! 
New Horticultural Society. The oldest of these. 
(the Caledonian) has a garden; and is making ef 

forts to establish a regius professorship of Horti- 
|culture in the University of Edinburgh, whose ob 

ject is not merely the instruction of operative gar- 
deners ; but that of men of taste and literature : 
to convert one of the most useful arts into one of 
ithe most interesting of the sciences; to give 1 
jtaste for horticulture to the students of all the 
professions. At some of the shows of fruit and 
flowers, premiums of five guineas are offered fo: 
| the best varieties—We have received from Scot- 
jland a quart of gooseberries, preserved in spirit. 
; which may be seen eat the New England Farmei 
' office, which measure 4 inches in circumference 

| The London Horticultural Society has near]; 
| 3000 members ; and has honorary members and 
|collectors of fruits and flowers in India, China, 
Africa, the islands in the Pacific, the northwest 
coast of America, and in fact in all quarters of the 


| globe. This Society has introduced many valuable 


} . . . . . 
'fruits ; and has liberally disseminated its seeds 
and plants to various countries. Some of their va- 
rieties of fruit have been received by geatlemen 
in this vicinity. 

MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. 


We understand the Trustees of the Middlesex 
Society of Husbandmen and Manvfacturers are” 
making arrangements for an extensive Cattle 
Show, &c. at Concord. The address will be de 
_livered by the Hon. Enwarp Everertr. 


STRAMONIUM, OR THORN APPLE. 


“In Virginia,where the Stramonium is called th 
Jamestown weed, the leaves boiled and used as 
greens, turned some soldiers sent thither to quell 
a rebellion into good natured fools, fer eleven 
\days, after which they returned to themselves 
again, not remembering any thing that had pass- 
jed. Dr Bartram of Philadelphia. was called toa 


{ 
jchild, seized with idiocy without fever.” The 


| 
{ 


child appeared very happy ; talking, laughing, and 
in constant motion; yet so weak, it could not 
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stand or walk without tottering. He exhibited}; The Crops.—The present prospect of grain and! BELLFOUNDER. This celebrated horse, of @ 


an emetic and the seeds of the thorn apple were 
rejected.” ‘lo counteract the effects of Stramo- 
nium,Read’s pump or emetics must be resorted to. 





A correspondent remarks that this is a good 
time to bud cherry trees of 15 or 20 years old.— 
The process is thought to be safer than grafting. 





Whitewashing.—The practice of whitewashing 
apartments eminently contributes to the preserva- 
tion of health: hence we would recommend the 
proprictors of cottages, to enjoin their tenants 
regularly to perform this operation, at least once 
annually. In countries abounding with lime, the 
expense will be trifling ; and, even though the ar- 
ticle should be purchased, the whole cost will not 
exceed one shilling. It ought to be remarked, 
however, that het or quick-lime is preferable to 
any other, and must be employed as soon as pos- 
sible after it is slacked ; for, by attending to this 
circumstance, its effects, in destroying vermin, 
and removing infeclion, will be considerably in- 
‘reased. 

A Georgian Editor adds toa thousand reasons 
why his subscribers ought to pay in advance, that 
his Collector would have to travel 6000 miles a 
year to wait upon each patron annually—and yet 
even then some might be so extremely unreasona- 
ble as to require successive calls! 








Caterpillars. —An edict is published annually 
by the government of the Netherlands, ordering 
all the proprietors of lands and farmers to clear 
off these from the trees twice a year, viz. before 
the 25th of March and the 25th of April, under a 
penalty, determined by law. 


Bees—Where the buck-wheat, or, more prop- 
erly, beech-wheat, Polygonum fagopyrum, is ex- 
tensively cultivated, there bees collect beautiful 
wax and bad honey ; where the saintfoin abounds, 
there the honey is delicious, but the wax is very 
difficult to bleach. 





Employment of Bones as Manure.—The Cheva- | 


ier Masclet has addressed a letter to M. Matthieu 
de Dombasle on this subject, stating how much 


he was struck with the advantages of manuring | 


with bones, in a tour he lately made in Scotland. 
He found them equally effective on sandy and 
clayey soils, and that their benefit was felt for 
thirty years. On humid and calcareons soils they 


are of little use ; but on grass-lands they are very 


beneficial. 


Ranid Travelling. —The steam-boat Connecti- 
cut reached Providence from New York at 9 o’ 
clock on §unday last week, and her passengers 


were set down in Boston at 2 o’clock P. M. making | 
an 18 hours’ passage to Providence and only 23 | 


hours from New York to Boston. 


Salaries in Ireland.—The salary of the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, is 27,000/. per annum— | 


grass in this county has scarcely ever been sur- 
passed. More wheat has been sown than in 
former vears, and it is coming to perfection in 
fine order. Apprchensions have been entertained 
that the frequent rains would injure it, but this 
has not been the case yet, as far as we have heard 
—a drying sun has followed the showers of rain 
so Closely thut the wet has not remained long 
enough on the grain to injure it. ‘The rye is also 
|fine, and the crop abundant; and the meadows are 
loaded with the best of grass. ‘The corn and 
| other summer crops look fine, and bid fair to pro- 
|duce a great yield. The harvest is commencing, 
|and if no unforeseen event of Providence should 
‘intervene, the heart of the farmer will soon be 
| cheered, in realising so bountifuliy the fruits of 
his labor, under the blessing of a kind Providence. 
[Goshen, N. Y. paper. } 





' 
' 
! 





Manufacturing Ice.x—An apothecary of Caen, 
in Normandy, has lately discovered a method of 
| Procuring ice at all scasons of the year, by mix- 
‘ing four pounds of sulphuric acid (oil of vitrol,) 
36 degrees with five pounds of sulphate of soda 
(Glauber salts in powder.) This mixture must be 


water which it is wished to congeal must be put 


flannel, cotton, thick paper, or some other non- | 
conductor of heat, and the operation must be re- 
peated three times on the same body of water. 


Lottery Business.—The selling of lottery tick- | 
ets is completely cut up in the city. When the 


were taken out, producing a sum to the charitable 
institutions of about $7,500. Since, however, the 
business has been so dull, that several have shut 
up shop pulled down their signs, and betaken| 
themselves to other occupati Some of the 
inost ancient of lottery venders sell two or three! 
'tickets a week and some as many as half a dozen. 
| Before next spring, the whole lot of lottery deal- | 
lers will be reduced to a handful [-Alvany Argus.] 


1S. 





Peaches, pears and apples are already in the| 
| Philadelphia market. The fruit this season will | 
{be abundant. 


H. S. Tarner, Esq. of Philadelphia, the author 
of several valuable geographical works, has re- 
cently been elected an honorary member of the 
Geographical Society of Paris. 


A large quantity of fish of different kinds, some 
‘sharks among them, drifted. ashore dead near 
Wilmington, N. C. on the 3d inst. The negroes 
onone plantation gathered up and salted about 


30 bbls. 





y ellow Locust Seed, &c. 


| ibs. Yellow Locust Seed, superior scarlet short top Rad- 
ish, White Mulberry, 13 varieties of Turnip, Girkin 
or pickling Cucumber, &c. with a new assortment of 


} 


equal to $120,000. The salaries and fees of office | ornamental flower seeds. 


of the Ghicf Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of | 


Ireland, amounts to 6,000/.—equal to $26,666,66, 
and more than the salary of the President of the 
United States. 





Mr Bryant.—It is stated in a New York paper 
that this excellent poet is about publishing anoth- 
er volume of his poems. 





Just received for sale at the New England Farmer 
office, No. 52 North Market Street, the following 
agricultural books in addition to those advertised July 


Bakewell on Wool—Huber on Bees—Coxe on Fruit 
Trees—Bonner on Bees—Kames’ Gentleman Farmer— 
Gleanings in Husbandry—Sweet’s Botanical Cultiva- 
tor—Nuttall’s Botany—Sinclair’s Hortus Graminieus 


Woburnensis, (a valuable work on grasses.) 


made in an earthen ware or China vessel, and the -—— 


in itin aseparate vessel, wrapped round with|— 


new law went into operation, about thirty licenses , 


} 
For sale atthe New England Farmer office,a few 


| bright Bay, with black legs, standing 15 hands high, a 
| celebrated trotter, and a true descendant of the Fire- 
aways, will stand at Col. Jaques? stable, in Charles-’ 
Charge $20, and $1,00 the 
groom—see New England Farmer, May 4, 1826. 

KOMAN. ‘This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright 
bay, with black legs, mane and tail, of high spirit and 
good temper, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen 
Williams in Northborough (Vis.) at $20 the season, to 
be paid before the mares are taken away.—See New 
England Farmer, May 25. 

Nolice. 

A young gentleman who has had adventages of the 
best academical, university and professional education- 
and of acquiring the French and Italian languages at 
broad, wishes to obtain a situation which would be 
permanent, as professor or tutor in a college, or instruc 
tor in an academy or school. Any propositions, presen. 
or prospective, addressed to A. B. care ef Rev. Dr. 
Jenks, Boston, Mass. will receive immediate attention. 

Hk ADMIRAL. ‘The Subscriber injorms those 
| who are desirous of improving vy this fine imported ab 

imal, that he will be kept on the farm of John Welles 
sq. Dorchester, near the Rev. Dr Codman’s meeting: 
Llouse, till further notice. Terms three dollars. 
Apply to A. GREENWOOD on said farm. 
lamf6m Feb. 16. 


| town, during the season. 
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~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





Corrected every Thursday evening. 
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APPLES, best, bbl none 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - ton. | 80 OC) 82 50 
pearl do. . 95 00} 96 00 
| BEANS, white, - - - - + |bush} 1 50) 1 75 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl.| 9 23) 9 50 
cargo, No l, new, - - | 812) 837 
“ 6No 2, new, - - | 6 75) 7 25 
DUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. | 12 15 
CITRESE, new milk, - - - - & 10 
skimmed milk, - - i 3 6 
FLAX AE ae 
FLAX SEED - - - - - = |bush/ 90; 1 06 
FLOUR, Ballimerc, Howard St /bbl.| 5 50) 5 62 
crenesec, of 0" ee |} 4°75) 5 00 
Rye, best, ev es | none 
GRAIN, Rye - - + = |bush! 70 > 
Corn - - 2 © 56 62 
Barley - ° 1 00 
Oats - ° . sz e ' 35 37 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib. 9 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 1 15 
LIME, «© *.<« ©.*% cask; 1 00! 1 10 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernigal. | 77 78 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat j|ton.| 2 75, 3 00) 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 13 00) 14 00 
navy, mess, do. | 10 75) 11 50 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - | 10 $0) 11 00 
| SERDS, Herd’s Grass, - bush, 1 50; 1 75 
Clover - - = > fb, | 8 10 
| WOOL, Merino, full blood, wash { 33 45 
do do unwashed <0 25 
do 3-4 washed 26 34 
do 1-2 & 4 do | 2 0 
Native - - + do 20, 25 
} Pulled, Lamb's, Ist sort 33 37 
2d sort | 25" 30 
do Spinning, Ist sort | 28 32 
| PROVISION MARKET. | 
| BEEF, best pieces - - - - {Ib | % 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . j 8 10. 
ss whole hogs, - - - ; none 
TIS i italia ai 6 8 
MUTTON, ee ee 5 7 
POULTRY. -- - ++ > | 15 20 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - - } 12, 14 
lump, best, ba © 14 16. 
BGGS,-------- 14) 18 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - bush 70 75 
Indian, = - « ae — = 
POTATOES, (new) - - - 
CIDER, feabestion to quality) ‘bbl, | 2,00! 4 00 
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Description of a Cow. 
“-gtock in Gloucestershire, in England, the auction- 
‘eer gave the following extempore description of a 


Long in her sides, bright in her eyes, 
Shor: in her legs, thin in her thighs, 
Big in her ribs, wide in her pins, 

Full in her bosom, small in her shins, 
Long in her face, fine in her tail, 
And never deficient in filling her pail. 





vg, The following lines are copied from a sign af- 
Bofixed to a post atthe corner of two miserable 
muddy roads in England: 

This road is not passable, 

Not even Jack-asseable : 

When this way you do travel, 

Pray bring your own gravel. 





pig no disputing about tastes.—Assafeti- 
gum obtained from tie tree of a plant, 
ingrows in Persia and Jndia. Its flavour is 
extfemely unpleasant, and its odor insufferably 
“) sfetid, yet the inhabitants of the provinces where it 
roduced are strongly attached to it, usc it as 
‘seasoning for their food, and cail it the food of 
Pgods! {Hamp. Gaz.] 





e following is an extract from a deposition 
nent went to the house of the said B. C. and 


“pon the said B.C. drew a pistol and declared 

that he would blow this Deponent to H**], which 

Yeponent verily believes he would have done.” 
[Pittsburg Democrat. ] 





A yood story is told of the dreadful consequen- 
ces of wearing a shabby hat. It lost the owner, 
during the experiment, love, friendship, and res- 
pect, and changed them for contempt. No mat. 
ter that the head, heart, and habits were the same, 
the hat decided. 





Dighton Rock.—A lithrographic copy, on a re- 
duced scale, of the celebrated inscription on the 
rock at Dighton, or rather at Berkley, in this 

State, has just been published. 





Gov. Desha has pardoned his son Isaac, before 
conyietion! a jury could not be obtained at the 
late term of Harrison Circuit, Deshe having exer- 
cised to the full extent, his privilege of perempto- 
ry challenge. He was accordingly remanded to 
jail, as the Judge refused to renew his suretiés.— 
According to the Kentucky Reporter, the Goy- 
erngr was present when he was remanded, and 

_ addressed the people in a speech of considerable 


dength, and concluded by reversing the order of turer. 


—At the sule of a farming | produce riotous and disorderly scenes in social so. 


ly taken in an adjoining county—“'The De-, 


ered to serve the notice as aforesaid, where- | 


sobriety by practice. ‘This is an example worthy 
of remark and imitation, as trainings too often 


‘ciety rather than any improvement in military tac- 
ities or subordination. 





THAMES TUNNEL. 
In consequence of a report that had reached us, 

that the exertions of Mr. Brunel had been suc- 
cessful in closing the aperture itto the tunnel, we, 
this morning, made inquiries into the correctness 
of the fact, and are now most happy to confirm its 
‘truth. The leakage, or rather the rush of water 
has been stopped, and the engine was rapidly 
draining off the fluid. It commenced working at 
one o’clock yesterday, and by six o’clock in the 
evening so far exhausted the shaft of its contents, 
that the upper brick work of the parallel arch- 
way was distinctly visible. 

Mr Brunel then gave orders that the pumping 
| should cease, as his object was, for the present, 
to reduce the body of water in the shaft just so 
much as would leave a sufficiently preponderating 
weight over where the aperture was, to condense 
and give a consistency to the materials which had 
been applied for its stoppage. 

The shaft had been emptied to the depth of 34 

feet, but this being five feet below the bed of the 
| river, it was considered eligible, to reduce it, and 
| allow an increase of water, until it again reached 
29 feet, which would leave a superincumbent pres- 
sure of a column of water, on the exterior, equal 
_in amount ; a quantity considered sufficiently ade- 
quate to give the required density to the clay. 

The pumping having the latter object in view, 
is now going on but slowly. The engine was set 
at work again this morning at 2 o’clock, and its 
full powers, when considered prudent to clear out, 
not alone the shaft but the archways, may be de- 
termined by the fact, that it yesterday discharged 
6,400 cubic feet of water per hour, and emptied 
the shaft of four feet in depth, within a similar 


} 


tempt it: unjust, it being contrary both to reason 
and equity, to scold those who come because oth- 
ers do not attend. I have known this conduct to 
scatter a congregation, but T never knew it to 
gather one. Indeed it savors too much of pride 
and self-love. It seems to say, “ Why do you not 
come to hear me? am I not a most excellent 
preacher? what a reproach itis to your under- 
standing that you keep away when I am here !”—- 
Bring Christ with you, and preach his truth in the 
love thereof, and you will never be without a con- 
gregation, if God have any work for you to do in 
that place. 





In the city of New York there are at this time 
pending before the four courts, no less than one 
thousend and sixty cases. There must have been 
some obstruction in the course of law to cause such 
an accumulation of troubles. 





To Preserve the Teeth—Let finely pulverised 
charcoal be heated to redness in an iron kettle,and 
while hot poured into a bowl of clean water. Put 
this immediately into a bottle and cork it tight.— 
When used, shake it up, take a small quantity in 
the mouth, and rub the teeth. Every thing that 
renders the breath unpleasant, and is injurious 
and destructive to the teeth, will be removed.— 
Or, if a dry powder is preferred, the charcoal may 
be put into the phial and secured from the air by 
a tight cork.— Mass. Spy. 





Means of preventing Intemperance. 

J. Give children a good education. Ignorance 
and drunkenness are very concomitant evils. 

2. Sabbath School instruction. 

3. Full employment in early life. When a 
person has nothingto do he will invariably do 
something worse than nothing. 

4. Make home a happy place. Parents and 
children should conspire to render the domestic 
fire-side the dearest place on earth. 

5, Let parents be particular as to the company 


owe 





period. 
Among the many reasone acsigned for the ac- | 
cident, one has been omitted, and that not the! 
least probable, which, is, that from the carrying | 
away a considerable quantity of ballast from this | 
particular spot, the bed of the river was so re-| 
duced as to be unable to support the incumbent | 
weight of water, when any portion of the soil un- | 
derneath, was removed. 


The workmen and labourers are in the highest) 


spirits, and express,so great is their confidence | 
in Mr Brunel’s ability and extreme caution, their) 
intention to resume their labours the moment he 
gives them directions.—London paper, May 26. | 


| | 


| 





The Viceroy of Egypt, long known as a Cotton 
Grower, has lately become a Wholesale Manafac- 


He employs 18,000 weavers. freights many | 


with which they permit their children to associate. 

6G. Teach them that the physical effects of in- 
temperate drinking are highly injureus. 

7. Let parents set an example of the strictest 
temperance. 

8. Encourage the laborious part of community 
to deposit their surplus wages in the Savings 


Banks. 





Saxony Sheep. 

On Friday the 24th August next, at 3 o’clock P. M 
at Brighton near Boston, will be sold by public auc- 
tion. a choice stock of about 100 Saxony Rams. just 
imported in the brig Comet, Capt. Meef, from Ham- 
burg. ‘ 

These sheep were selected from the purest blood in 
the kingdom, and will be fouud at least, equal in poiu! 
of fineness of fleece and symmetry of form to any here 
tofore imported. The sale will be perfectly free and 


the Court, and setting his son at liberty. He is| vessels, and has his factors in Leghorn, Florence | unlimited. 


stated to haye treated the Court with great indig- 
nity, ~ 
A Kentucky paper in speaking of Isaac B. 
s—* Isaac looks as well as he did be- 
t his..throat, though not quite so fleshy. 
th a tube, in which he makes a 
ing."——.V. Y. Com. Adv. 


Exompl@,At Atstead, in New Hampshire, 
large majafity of the soldiers ‘assembled for a 
~annual training, voted that they wéuld not drin 
atdent spiri{gyand ma 


" 













n 
k 
intuined this prefessien of 
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and various cities of Sicily. He is one of the | 
most extraordinary men of this extraordinary age | 
of self-created great men, baving risen to his 
present elevation from a private mameluke. 


| 
| 
\ 


| 


| 
‘ 
} 





To Ministers of all Denominations.—Avoid,says 





finding fault with their congregations because | 


a/ more do not attend. This is both imprudent and per aanum, or $2,50 if paid in ady 


unjust : imprudent, for as people do not like to be 
forced into what should be a Sree will offering, so 
|they are infallibly disgusted with those who at- 


Dr Clarke, the error of those who are continually | ~ 


Samples of the woo! from different parts of each an- 
imal may be scen at No. 46 Central street, or at thy 
office of the auctioneers, at any time previous to the 
ale. COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD. 

J. & A. Fales’ Patent Hoes, 
Constantly for sale by French & Weld, 31 & 32 Sou 
Market street, sole agents for vending the same. 
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The FARMER is published ever 


y Eriday, at $3,00 
ance. . 
Gentlemen who procure five responsible subsoriber:. 


are entitled to a sizih volume gratis. 


New subscribers can be furnished with the preced 


ing numbers of the current, volume. 








